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importance to their political activities; few of them
have, like so many British politicians, a position of
their own in the social or business life of the country
as prominent as any they can win by a political career.
In the Upper Chamber there are a few men of this
standing, such as landowners or retired generals, and
there the proportion of substantial business men is
greater than in the Lower Chamber; but the majority
in both are professional men, with, characteristic of
Holland, some ministers of religion, both Catholic
and Protestant. There are both Social Democrats
and Catholics of working-class origin; but these, as
in other countries, have worked their way up as trade-
union officials, political journalists, or party orga-
nizers. Altogether the two Chambers consisted of
adequate but not very authoritative members.
Parties
Party feeling in the Netherlands ran high, partly
because the element of religious difference was in-
volved in it. The parties are many, but they fall into
groups of which the first is that of the confessional
religious parties. The largest single party is the
Roman Catholic party. Like the Catholics in some
other countries the Dutch Catholics agree on educa-
tional and many other matters, but in social questions
are divided into conservatives and a more democratic
wing. The party which represents the Dutch Re-
formed Church is* the Christian Historical party,
while the nonconforming Protestant sects, strong
among the lower middle class, have the Anti-Revo-
lutionary party. The present Prime Minister, Pro-
fessor Gerbrandy, and his predecessor Dr, Colijn
both belong to the Anti-Revolutionary party. The
Liberals represent the secularist middle class of pro-
fessional and business men: they have sunk in num-
bers to a small fraction of the electorate, but they